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i - An integrated jpb preparation apdel witU develogiBent 

tationaie iS' presented for uae by social action agencies in servi^6g 
Puerto fiicaa/Hispanic. youth cli^en tele. Finding of bajckground 
research to isolate dTeaographic and cultural variables' c£ the priaary v 
target, audiences are suaaarized- An o:;ganizatianal^ ^valuation -is also 
described which studied the goals, objectives, procedures and. . ' -'' 
.acco«plishaents of 250 Ken York City agencies (profit -aaking, 
co»«unity service, and govern aent) involved in proce^sipg and 
disseaination of job aarket i?f or nation* The , jot preparation apdel 
itself begins vith. explanations of youth needs and prcbleas fpllowed 
by appiyjpriate intake procedures including various types of testing 
and assess aent. Kelt, training obj^tives are discussed in «Ught of 
the assessaent results , iiith ea'phasis given to a total -^training design 
including 'job skills,' ^elf-aiiateness, and motivation. ;^oi8e suggested 
training tools are listed i/ith aertios aa4e of aainftxeaaing, 
■traditional skilly training, and youth staff. Preparaticn for the 
vorld of work includes a discussion of aotivation methodology, 
survival education, and a continuoui? counseling prograa. Job 
de'velopaenl/lirocedures aire suggested and emphasis is ^ven to 
develiypireht of job banks, communication with job scurces, planning, 
research of Job market, and creation pf jobs. (FPJ 
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' 1.0 EXECUTIVE SUMMARY: PROgECT OVERVIEW 

A major frustration fop all public service, agencies Is to see good 
informatlGral packages and programs go unused by the intended audiences. In 
the areas of career counseling and job mirket' informatiem servfbes. this 
frustration becomes /catastrophic. .-Career counseling and job information 
programs or disseminators encounter tfiis problem whenever . tbe^ add' new 
components J:o their programs or try to promote existing ones. \ • 

For those of us comnltted^to social action programs, it always comes as 
a surprise when programs do not have the impact which 'assessed need would 
have indicated, but we continue to hope that the "next one'* receives better 
"use. * ' * 

Feyi would argue that there is a ineasured need for career counseling and 
job information services for our nation's youth. To this end. both the 
public and private sectors have built information modules to address these 
needs. But proprietary firms have been reluctant to develop and promote ipb 
market information programs ijnd still price them within the reach of thosf- 
^in greatest need. Thus, the primary develc^ers of career counseling and job 
market information services continue to be public sector agencies. Yet, 
this responsibility imposes an unrealistic burden upon the public sector for 
the active promotiorf of its products. " ' 

Herein lies the objective of the Arawak research survey. ^We.beliWe 
that the efficacy of bridging public and Isrivate sector capabilities tan be 
reached simply by recognizing the commonality between social and commercial 
job markets concepts. We do not believe the failure of job market 
inforrtiat ion/dissemination programs and/or career counsel inq. programs 1s due 
to public apathy, but^ rather because' models were either absent or poorly 
conceal ved. 

Our researcF^study concentrated on illustrating 'how government calls on 
social act1on*age;nc1es or organizStions to perform the task of deve-loping 
job Market information or career counselingto targeted groups; but fails to 
integrate a clearly articulated systematic model for this task. Sti^l, in 
other instances, government placed this burdensome responslbilty on.social 
•action organizations, that did riot have the int^nal resources to design a 
structured component for their projects; lack^g this, there can certainly \ 
be no valid and reliable monitoring and evaluative feedback Itfop. 



DESIGN OF integrated; JOB PREPARATION MODEL • ' 

ThroCfgh our /esearch study we designed a integrated job preparation - 
model which uses the 'best inputs from the. variety of programs we studied to 
overcome the inherent weaknesses of social^action organizai^ions in job 
d^lofxnent. , ' f.:; 

The specific task' of Arawek's efforts included:. . 

0 Research to isolate demographic and culturcil variables of the 
. primary target audiences. :\ ^ 

. . 0 ' Analyzing- the feasibility of formulating a model 

infra-striicture with internal capabilities to continiially 
monitor organizatio?ial tactics and achievements. 

0 Designing intermediate (information gain) objectives and long 
range (pattern change) goals. 

0 Incorporating all evaluative mectianisms to measure relative 

■ > ^ 

, effectiveness of the existing cofT()onents as well as proposed 
P>"og»"anniatic goals and object ive§ as part of the model. 
BENEFITS^TO BE DERIVED FROM STUDY • . ' ' 

The benefits to be derived from this model are manifold: 

... Local social aption programs will have a model available 
which would have been in^ossible to produce on the local 
budget. 

, ' ••• Pt'ogram monitoring^nd inprbvement-can be instituted via 
institutional feed-back loops. . . , 

... As a by-product, other information disseminating, services 
shciuld rec;eive increased- use, 
^ ... The- groundwork' will have been laid for the development of 

' an organizational structure that would be truly 

- ■ ♦ 

responsible to its targeted clientele. 
DIAGNOSTIC MODEL | 

The final model required an in-depth organizational evaluation of the 
sample job market information programs. This evaluation was done from both, 
^an internal and an external environmental viewpoint. For our evaluation 
design, an adaption of the StuffJebeain and Nadler/Tushmen Diagnostic KodeTs * 
enabled us to view and diagnose our sample group both as an elementary 
system and as acr interphasing organizational behavioral' model . As a result, 
our fin/Bl rfiodel h^s been devised as an input, through-put, and output 
orgai\izational model; ' • 



1.1 Introdu ction " • . 

The . labor market .in today's economic' climate., whether considered 

inflat.ioifary or recessionary, is not good. Forecasts for the future give 

little, hope for improvement. This -s^tujition, and its inherent 
-uncertainties, has had a mone dramatic impact on youth who wish to enter 
. into the •labor market as job holders, than on" existing heAds of household. 

For Puerto. Rican and other Latin American youth ia New York City the problem 
\is further exacerbated. ' 

■ Today, one of every twenty persons in the United States is a Hispanic 
American. ' * . 

Puerto Ricans, while representing the second largest Hispanic grouping 
in the country,, also constitute more than 15X of the total New York City • 
population. As a group. Puerto Bi cans*' lare younger than other New Yorkers; 
have less formal education; and^lack occupational skjlls trailing. Within 
New York City, Puerto Ricaris are heavily concentrate^ (at least 85« of the 
total Puerto Rican population) in neighborhoods which have been designated 
as "low income, areas". ^4 ^/ 

l.a^A^e' ' ^ ' 

Puerto Ricans are. imich younger than other New Yorkers. Wearly 
three-fifths of Puertq Rlcan Nev^ Yorkers are u^r 25; four in ten are less ' 
than 14; and the proportion of children under fly e' among Puerto^Ricani is 
double that for the general population.' ' 

A closer look at these characteristics can be seen by examining chart I 
below. - In it. we see that ,5^% of- the total Puerto Rlcan population is under 
25 years of age. 




Source: DeccnrwH! Census 1970' 



i. 3 Education - , ' ? 

■■■ . ■ , , t 

Puerto Ri^ans fall far below th^ New York City, pppulation In level of 
educationafattainnient. Those age 25 years and over, mostly migrants from -^he 
Island, have a median educational level of less^ithan nine years, as conpar^d: 
with the 12 year inedian for all city residents. With a median educational/ 
attainment of 11 years. Blacks are relatively better of f than Puerto Ricaris. <w 
Among adult Puerto Ricans. 56. percent have a- grade school -education or less - 
: nearly twice- the proportion fqr the general population. Only^ one in five has 
completed high school (as compared with one in two f6r the City as a whole) 
and only 1 in TOO has' graduated from college, contrasting sharply with the one. 
in nine ratio for total population {see Char^ 2). 



Chart 2 



Educational attainment for persons 2& years and over, New York City. I960 and 



Percent Distribution 



Years of School , 
'.ComfrWted 

' All persons.. 

7 years or -less*..*.. , 

8 years.. ^ ..^ 

9-ll*years...*. ...V^ 

12 years ....^."..^ 

13-15 years..... 

16 or more years. .. . 

^Sources 'Decennial Census 



1960 



Total ' 
Population 

100. 0 

22.5 
. 2012 ■ 
19.9 
22.1 
7.1 
8.2 



Puerto 
Rican. 



100. 

52.9 
17.2 
16:9 
"9.9^ 
2.2 
0.9 



1970.. 



Total. > 


■ Puerto 


Population^ 


Rican 


lOO'.O 


100.0 . 


19.6 


.42.9 


14.0" 


13.6. 


19.5 


23;4 


28.3 


■ T6.6 


* . a.Q- ■ . 


2.5 


10.6 


1.0 



t 



;' ■ -7 



. . ■ ■ - • ( 



1.4 School Enroninent/ 
. ' ^Participation Of /Puerto Rlcan youtfi in tbe City's schoo1s*has increased 

over the decade wittf .increasing representation in academic high schools and 

colleges; however, their proportion remains farWlow the City's pattern and a 
A ' \high,,percentage drop out before receiving their high school diplomas. In 
^^1970, 301,200 Ruer to Ricans were enrolled in the city's school system— 260,000 
- in public schools and 41,200 in non-public schools: V. Puerto-Ricans 
comprised about one-fourth of the. total public school enrollment as shown 
below ty data from the New Yotk City Board of Education ' $ Annua? Cet^us" of 
>School Population.^ Octnhftr iQfift ;.nH 1970,n for public schobl enrollment in 
grades 1 to.l2: ^ 



Sdhool Enrollment 









Chart 3 
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Number' - 


■ k 

1950-1970 Chanqe 






1970 


Number 


Percent 


1,141,075 


154,396 


15,6 


488,321 


-132,655 ' . 


-21.4 


, 260,040. 


106,343 ■ 


69.2 


392,714 


180,708 


85.2 



White and other race/ethfiic 

groups excluding Black 

and Puerto Ri can... ...... 

'Puerto Ri'can. .......... 

Black ; , 

" . " 

Over the decade the number of Puerto Ra can students increased by 69 

* ■ . ■ ' 

percent and the number of Bl;ack^tudents by 85 percent, while the number 

classified as "other" dropped by 21 percent. The result has been a dramatic 

Change in the conpdsition of the public school student body. Whereas in I960 

'Whit.e non-Puerto Rican student's were in the majority (63 percent), by 1970 

. ' ( ■ • 

BlacJcs.and Puerto Ricans were predominant (57 percent). 



•I : 

* ■ - 1/ Puerto Rico Educators Association, The Education of the Puerto Rlcan 

' Child in New York., ^971. / \ 
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The largest percentage gain for Puerto Ricans and Blacks has been at the 
high ichool level where ihese two groups doubled in size over a ten year , 
period. In junior high, Puerto Rican enrollment increased by twp-thirds and 
In elenentary/ school by one-half. 2/. ' , 

Despite increasing representation in public schools. Puerto Ricans are 
still less likely to be involved in formal education .than other groups in the 
City. Chart 4 conpares- school enrollment by age and ethnic group. As 
conpared with, total populatio|i and with .Blacks,' a smaller percentage of Puerto 
Rican children are' in school before age seven and a higher percentage- drop out 
by age 36. As might beexpect^d. school .enrollment is approximately the same 
for all ethnic groups in the compulsory school ages. 7-15. Over age 16. when 
sch*)l attendance is voluntary, the ratio of total to Puerto Rican schdol 
participation rises from 1.1 for 16 and 17 yea(s old to 1.3 for the js and '19 . 
year old and 3.2 for those aged 20 and 21. ' The proper t-fcn of college age " 
youths, in schoor.is less than one-third as large among Puerto Ricans as others 
in the pgpulation."^ ' • • ' 

* r - ' Chart 4 

Percent of the popillation enrolled in school by age and ethnic group. New York 
City, 1970 ' ' . V ■ ' . 




tAge Group 

• 3 and 4 years'. . .■ 

5 and 6 years ;,. . . 

7 and 13 years;.. ,. j 

14 and 15 years......... 

16 and 17 years 

18 and 19 years..- 

20 and 21 years...... 

22 to 24 years.... 

Source: Decennial Census f 

.] • ' ■ 

2/ ' New YorK uny, Board ot Education 



Total 



"TO" 
78.1' 
96.2 
94.8 
88.^ 
55.4 
30.0 
15.8- 



Black- 



• 76.8 
94.9 
94.0 

•84.5 
46.1 
16.3 



Puerto 
Rican 



71.^ 
94.6 
91,6 
77.3 
41.0 
9.4 
^4.3 



Ratio: 
total to 
Puerto 
Rican 

T74— _ 
' 1.1 
, 1.0. 

UO 

1.1 

1.3 



3.7 



-3 
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Board of Education smistics show that Puerto Ricans have the highest " 
school dropout rate of anyfnsjor group. According to arranalysis by the Civil 
Rights Conroisffion; only 33 percent of Puerto Bican stud&ts enrolled in the 
tenth grade actually graduqte.fron high school, a 67 percent dropout rate 
•*ich is ^ut the same as-.the rate for Blacks, buf almost twice that of other 
sia-dents in the public school, system. In the age ornirri 16 to 21. ^.ore th.n . 
half -of Puerto R le an male s' ar e not in^^chool .nd only one In.fni.r 
completed high school- . 3/,i ' ' ■ 

■ '\ ' ^ ^ * , 

■ \ " " ." " ■ * . ■ 

■ « ' - \ • " . ' 

X.5. Skills Trainirvc^ * . 

• ^ It is, axiomatic ^^lat for New York Puerto RJcans. lack of formal education 
IS not compensated for by job traiiilng. defined as formal school, and " 
apprenticeship, and special manpov^r programs as v^ll as Armed Forces 
training. In* the City's low income areas (where 85 percent of the Puerto . ' 
Rican population live), only 6 percent of the Puerto "Ricans 16 years and over' 
have completed any job training (see Chart 5). , Tlje proportion for white 
non-Puejto R1cans-«f these neighborhoods, is 50 percent larger; for Slacks 
twice a^ large. * ■ . • . ' 




below other residents of- these areas - ^ , 

Loiry^o^ area residents aqe "T b . and nvpy> ^ 
•complotod 5ob, training, by ethnic gv'up! 1970 
, (percent of -total) 



who 




Black 



Source: 




White 
(non-Puerto Ri can); 




Puerto Rican 



, ■ . ^^l^JlL' jco nonnc, and . "l.ahnr Force 

-thju:Aj^jsUcs^f Resid^iri : - s ' in New York Cit^ ;-<; 

^ reau o Labor Statistics, Middlf A^tf^tic R^eg on i 
Office, Regional Report No. 30, September, 1972 ^ 





1.6 Language : ' ' - 

In addition to their market handicaps 1n,ternfs of educational attainment 
and specific job training, Puerto Ri cans have difficulty with the English 
language. According to the 1970 Census. 14.5 percent of adult Puerto Ricans 
living on the mainland lack basic literacy in English. The percentage who are 
, unable tt) read and write English increases with age. But even among the 
younger 10-24 age group, one otit of five ^mainland Puerto Ricans lack this 
facility. 4/. , Public school records^w that approximately one in tht:ee 
Puerto .Rican students encounter problems in, reading and understanding English.* 
5/. ■ . ^. . . - . , 

1>7 Emplo^ent Situation ip the City 

The New York Puerto Rican/Hisplni> 6/ conmunity is the fastest* growing 
ethnic grouping in tthe city. Presently, the highest CGncentration of Puerto 
Ricans and Hispanics in the nation is iti New York City witfuan estimated 
ml-lHon persons (10 percent of all Hi'spanics in^thfe U.S.). -This is conslstant 
with the overall Puerto Rican/Hispanic residential patterns: Ss' percenV of 
which live in tirban areas across the nation (according to the 1970 Dicennial 
Census). ^ ^ 



i{ ,^anpgwer Report of the Presidejit. 1Q7.1 ii;.QPff nrffLnc..^ ^^tH. ~~ " 

5/ Bsard of^tducatlon of the City of New Ybrk, Office of Business Affiars 
Survey of Pupils who have Difficulity ^fth the English, Language. October, 

6/ While^the "distinctions among and between Hispanics are very clear with 
respect to national origin, these distinctions, based on centuries of 
socio-cultural development, are obscured or-. ignored in the so-called North 
2?^L''%"kI"^^^'"?A°^"« Los,Angeles all Hispanics are "Mexlcanrin 
Miami they^are "Cu.ban"; in. New York, they tre Puerto Ricans". Huch 
??^fr"^f generated, assumptions^ and decisibns made, and 

'lives affected with these gneralizat ions as a basis. In New York C!tv for 
example, the American black and Puerto Rican were statistically lumped 
together to the detriment of both individual and distinct grj3ups. In this 
'onirt^'VoVidrb^°eTi?r'^ °' Rlcans-will serve 



Concur.reat-,wfth the owal l-'growth V-ate '.of the PiTerto'RIcii^lspanlii : • 
. coi^nuntty- is the rgr^ of thaCgroupings' woY'k 'force; Ir addiMdn 'to 'being-' 
the;fa^tedt gt^wt^^^ ^^.^^^ tJ[iryouji^^^ • the le^isi 

educated ^oip/.trainedH': and .the poorest paid, i* ^' ,1 . > ' , 

_ The cit^s 'Puerto Rican ^OfliiM^ity has\^^^^ twenty y^rs ocQ^pipd 

the,bott|n of the econoniic. Tadcfe^r ^and~'h\ghrtine(^ due ifr Urge .part to^- 

.the above nt'ioned -defflographlc characteristf^ ^' 
Wherea^s. i^nenjplojjnenj generally for New York City 'stands at lO^' pWc>^t of the 
labor force, -es'tiniates ranging as high as 35 percent have beea made for the • . 
Puerto Rican/Hispanic work force. ' * • - V " 

. As shown in the 1^70 census, less than 5 percent of the city's Puerto 

Ricans were in professional 7/^and technical oc'cupat ions and 'less than 4 

.percent ^re .managers, trfflcials afid. proOrletors. . The remainder, 91 percent. ' 
are dispersed as foiled* ngs (in-1970 figures)^ ' ^ . • 

Blue-collar workers. ^^48. ^ 

Service workers.. v.. 18.5% 
Clerical workers.. ..................... .;..20.|:g 

• Sales workers.. . 4.8% 



Jj! °" professionJil group in which the participation 

rate for Puerto Ricans was higher than '200 was that of dancers (230.5-)- 

m^L 4r?IL'"?^^'\"'"''"9' occupation were $5,479. which would 

make in ithe lowest-paying occupation in the" professional grgups." 

l2urce: Occupational Trends of Negroes and Puerto Rira n^ in New York'' 
State, 1960-1970. p. 10 .^^ '—^^ 

* ■ ' ■ • 

Note: Participation rate is the ratio of the percent of ...f^uerto • 
Ricans.i.in a particular occupation to the percentage of all 
workers in that occupation. ^ciLayc or 
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Withirf e^ch major/ occupatiohaVc^^ 
,Rican/H1span1cs ar4 grQuped._^ear the" ^t torn* of the earning scale." ' - 
\ Puerto Ricafls. between ihe ^ge?*of if and 19 have had a chnorfic • ,/ \ 
^ • unemplo^nl V^tA' df ^ percent, or more for tfie past "five yearsj ,and in the 
, SflU'ttrgfonx. the r^te» ha$*b*een estimated as- high as 75/Nrcent. Considering a 
median' age '.of 19,8 years:fQf this comrtufl^ty and .a near 70. percent drop-out 
..rate before f imshing 'the twelfth gracje] this* suggests an^extretnely high level 
/ ',of uneinpl*qynfient;rand .e^ r»elateflw(^ level of educiitiijn and training. '^ 
• • apparent ^that lartguage, sK.in Is train/ng, 9n 

interrejated. English language facility tends to improve with years of school 
completed. School pwovld^s certain job skills and makg ft easier to acquire 
others by 'laying tSe groundwork for' ski li training, in ,all thes-eVespects^ ; ' 
PQerto'Rit^s are less" well prepared^ than other i^ew Yorkers. ' . J 

Lowgs^ of all are the particfpatidn Vates of Puerto Rican teenagers ■ 
desplte 'the-fact -that Jthey are more likely to be out of school than other . city ' 
resident of their age group. New York Puerto R leans have below average rates - 
of labor force participation ancf above rates of unenpToymenI;,. 9/ 

In the 'age' group T4-19; one in f ive' Puerto Ricans is working or. actively 
seeking work,* a porport ion 'well below the citywide norm. ' • ' 



8/ Operative were 32 percenf of all Puerto Rican workers in 197.0. down from 
51*percent in 1960. Clerical /workers, who accounted for 10.4 percent of 
Ruerto. Rican enployees in I960,' Increased to 20.0 percent. ..The nmber of 
, Puerto Rican in skilled crafts increased by about 48- percent. . .More than 
one-third of all Puerto Rican. female employees were in the clerial field- 
''fln 1970.. .The leading oqcupation in the clerical group of Puerto Ricans 
(males) was. that of shipping and -receiving clerks.; .Participation rates 
.bf...Paert0 Ricans was^ high at the* lower-end-of the earning scal^. Among 
^tich lower-pacing occupations were food-service workers, lat^ofS«s, qaraqe 
workers, dishwashers, and busboys." - ^ ; T - • 

Source: - Occupational Trade of Negroes and Puerto R icans in New York 
... ^tate, 1960^TW: — — ^ 

9/ Percentage of working age populeitlpn at work or actively seeking ■ 
' employment. r 
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. Job Seeking Behavior - *• . 

,■; In seeking «rk, P.uerto Ricans/Hispanlcs. like other low -incoro anea 
resid^ts. tend.to apply directly to envloyers or. ta reTy tfn referrals from 
relatives and friends. The State Division of Enplpynent is' utilized by one 1i 
fne. Less than five- percent mentidn conminity programs, including manpower 

. agencies, as- a source of jgb leads. ' 

.1.9 Employment Handira"p <! . • _ . ' ' 

- Barriers to finding a Job include individual handicaps such as.poor" 
health, lack of specific Job skills, and language. Ei^loynent prospects for 
Puerto R,cans as a group reflect- developments 1q the New York Job market 
Non-availabilityof transportation: is one of the barriers to finding ' 
jobs. In recent years, an Increasing number of New fork based firms have 
moved out of the City to Westchester, Long Island, Rockland County, and New 
Jersey. .The fact that less than TO percent of Puerto Ricans/Hispanics travel 
to work by automob11e_seffect1vely limits their ability to conpete for these 
suburban Jobs. Publir^ransfiSftatJon, is not available or convenient to all 
sections- of the metropolitan area in which Jobs are located. ' 
- Expectations with respect to rates bfcpay are actually lower for Puerto 
Ricans than any other povferty Area residSts; indicating that they are not 
discouraged from seeking work by the low wages which are offered In sectors of 
theC1ty|s labor market. ^ , . • 

^ Khen asked about their e^loyi>ent experience. many Puerto Ricans attribute 
their .difficulties, to lack ofsklll. experience, education, or to such 
personal .problems as illness and family responsibilities. While these factors 
influence individual emplojmient experiencesVhe evidence of the past two 
decides links ISbor force participation and rates of unemployment to the 
general state of ^he City^s Job market. The enployra'snt handicaps of Puerto 
Ric,ps and Hispanics r- language, below average level, of education and skiVl 
training, lack of familiarity with the City's enploj™ert practices and 
agencies, as well as discrimination - contribute to a marginal position which 
IS, accentuated in periods of declining employment. 



The fact that jobs, and their creation 1-s almost totally dependent on the 
prevailing economic climate, In and of Itself, does not mean that there are Jio 
^ Jc6s to be l7ad. Rather our research has indicated thai jobs do exist for 
Puerto Rican/Hlspah 1c youth. who are trained, -ski lied and willing to work.* The' 
problem, as we see It, 1s^ more one _of Identification and preparation of the 
potential youth employee, aiven this hypothesis, we hav£ attempted to ' 
formulate a model which Is reflective of the best aspects of existing public 
:and private job placement .entities with demonstrated track records. We 
. iselleve that .through the dissemination of the giodel social action agencies and 
their like will be more able to effectively service their Puerto 
Rican/Hispariic youth clientele in their quest for gainful enployment. 
Paraphrasing William Shakespeare, "the fault; lay not In our stars, but in 
ourselves". 



2.0 Project Hethodnlnq^/ ■ '. . • ' , ' ' ' ' 

■ 2.1 • 5e1ecti6n.of -SampJe Orqahlzatinni - . • . 

■ " "entificatfon of- the primary target audiences for thfs study has- been 
. acconpushed through a 'coraprehfnslve search of various aggregates of data 

which have yielded':, lengthy 1 1st of ajenclej involved in'the processing and. 
dissemination of axib market information. Bearing in mind the focus of our ' 
."esearch. these have been classified according to their relevance for this ' ' 
. , study and the potential -appliMbility of ou'r expected productTo their needs. 

■ Concurrent-ly with this .research we developed a profile of the service 
Clientele of these organizations in orter to extrapolate our control group: : 
Hispanic Vouth in New York City. ♦ • ■ 

Organizational Ctassif Icatinn 

The various organizations which became the sanpie for our inquiry were 
divided into three categories:' it 
. A. PROFIT-MAKINS ORGANIZATTONS that charge fee for their job market 

. . . ' services.. (Enplojmient agencies in tr^^ 

placement services provided by private schools and training 
institutions are included in. this category) 

CO^i^O^ITY SERVICE ARFNCTFy that- provide job market information eitW 
, ^ as a public service on their own. or with financial support from 

/ , public or private^ sources. 

. C. SOVERNHENT AGENCIES fha'? provide free job market information services 

as part of their mandate. 

Each, one of these categories was further broken down into three 
subcategories: / . 

» ■ ■ ■ . • , ■ 

(1) Organizations that provide services to tlie^ citizenry at large 

(2) Organizations that provide services to youth in general 

p) Organizations that provide services to Hispanic youth In particular. 
2*^ Research Information 

Having defined a sample of our target audience, we co'nductecl an inquiry 
* into their joals. objectives, procedures and acconplishments. The inquiry 

V_ systematically through the mail, telephonic comnk 
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personal cdntacts. 'Some of the salient points vaind Issues covered by our 
Inquiry were as folldws:' . • \ *. ' . 

,, V the general purpose qf the org^nl^atldn- ^ ^ * . ' ^ 

, \ organtzatioriaVgoa^ls' and objectives • 

. the operational stijucture of the. organlzat^lon and its'effects- on the 

5ob market 1 nl'omiatf on activities' 
; program visibility and demand as determined by the extent to which- 
cl ients -Have requested' job ^ifltCormat Ion services within the past y eat- 
the generiil characteristics of the prospetTtlve clients that request 
services in^erms of their sex.^age, ethnicity and eckicational 
background y 
program results as determined by the extent to which clients have 
actually re)reived services 

the general- characteristics of those clients that have i)enefited from 
the services provided in terms of their sex, age, ethnicity, 
educational background, work experience, and overall emplojmieht 
potential 

the resources employed for the identification of potential "of clients' 
(e.g. referral sources, advertisement, etc.) 
job ijiformation program cost and financing - 
strategies and tactics used for job development 
strategies and tactics used for client recruitment 
staffing patterns' of the job market information programs 
types of job ^larket information provided , ' • 

methods amd approaches used for the preparation, packaging, and 
dissemination of job market information 
follow-up strategies employed to insure program success 
systems of program evaluation 
outreach activities 

2.4, Final Model Synthesis s 

Upon completion of this task, we then designed intermediate c^jectlves and 
long range goals for the final model through the analysis of the data as' 
collected. We then compiled the various organizational strategies used by the 



sample agerrcles t«ga1n and disseminate job market infonmation/ A? we 
proceeded with the analysis of this information, we identified various areas 
of potential Information ga4n on pattern change and Wermingd several 
roethodolog.lcal adjustments wfjich could "Inirease the agencies' responsiveness 
to the job market Information geeds of our control group. ' * • 

"Upon conpletlon^f t|i16 task, the initial conceptualization of a raode\ 
• which would stlnHjlate ^skr action was accoiapllsjied through the identif icat^n 
of several proven principles jwhiclfwere applicable to the job inark^t 
Information programs unaer itudy Snd which could be easily in^)lemented by the 
orgarvlzations that run thera. Some of these requl^d structural adaptations in 
order to make them functional within the contexts in question, upon making 
these revisions, the final model was devised. 
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l^. t>.^ 3.0 The Marketing Concept in Job Harket Infonnation Programs- 
r . •. A New View of Biisiness ' 

\. ■, Mode™ manageront has evolved from a p'roduction oriented to a ' 

F * ^"«;°'-*««-'< finally to^a .narketing-ortented' view of business. ■ 

i . , Forfca ly. this business perspective is calletf -the njarketing concept.- The 

r ' • IT ^2'^ T" "- °' ' f i™ should seek' to 

1 ... ^eet the. needs of customers, at a profit, rather than placing its main 

. emphasis on its own internal activities and utilization of its' resources " 
\-- -.^StH-l?? "'ve Shown that the differential successes of social n-arketing 

ca^a,gns are directly rented to how closely they resembled the process of 



■ sem g a conne^cial product or service. In other wirds. hovi clbsely they 
ef fee uated_ the marketirig concept in their marketing strategy. Although 

" 1 !lrnf t°" not operate for ^profit in; the strictest sense. 

1. . the '>^°fitconsuts of elements which pan be generalized as part of the 

, • overall q|fSTjty of life. • V ''"^ , 

[ * . fhose\^ believe in the marketing concept feel that in social action' 

^ Rrograms. the customer's needs should be the organization's primary focus. 
• and iMernal resources should be organized to satisfy those needs: For the 
purpose of this study, we will review the various promotional strategies 
. that.have been implemented by our sample group and how closely ,{if at ail) 

■ - they compare to the commercial marketing concept. • , 
3.1 The Problem: "Man gqenient Hy npla " 

In the private sector, firms, in order to continue growing, must ■' 
, ascertain and act on their custoners' needs and desires and -not bank on the 
presumptive longevity of their products.' As Theodore Jevitt so' aptly said 
in this jrticle "Marketing Myopia. "'-Every major industry was once a growth 
industry. But some that are now riding a wave of growth enthusia'sm are very 
mudi in the shadow of decline. Others which are thought of as- seasoned" ' 
growth industries have *:tually stopped growing.«10 The reason for this 
stagnation has been the failure of executives in these firms to properly 
I define their purpose or,as Mr. Levitt would say "properly define their 

1 market." 

I i^lvlg^prMif^^^tt ^'.Marketing Myopia," Harvard BusinssTfi^ ^ 
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Executives in the empldiwent service industry have digressed . 
■ dlametricany frcjm a custcnner-orientation View of business." This raataise 
has caused' t^iem to; inproperly deffne tiieir general purpx)se and goals.- A 
closer look i^'^li^'protjlemj^hrough our findings, is necessary to understan 
^the inyopic m'^nagenient view' point that is prevalent among these executives. 

First', let us |:^onsider that fn our sample group, 92% of the social 
actipn organizations receive projqct grants from CETA funds; point tfjat 
we will discuss in more detail .later on). Second, 'that the other S% arfe 
either private or for profit. 

Third, that of \be former group, 73fexhU)i ted a lack of a unifying 
^^^^^ customers needs.. This was demonstrated By the paucity of 
InTeraction between departments in. the organization and among job market 
informati6n programs or organizations. Fourth, 95% of nonprofit social' , 
action agencies brieve that they have been inadequately funded and/or*tbat 
their contracted figures {placement, ^^etention rates* etc. ) are unreal'tstic 
considering ttfeir funding levels or the local unemployment problepis^ ' 

Fifth, that given the new'CETA guideline ai^d'New York City's fisca-l 
crisis, sound action programs'^n the enploymentNeervice industry were facing 
either serious budget cuts or complete oblivion. \n the Tace o^ this fact, 
"the sample group organizations beflieve almost un11at^^<ally-t^ very little 
sharing of ^nformat ion or resources will occur. Or as one executive stated 
irj 'reference to sharing job contacts and organizational resources^ •'We ar? 
faced with a situation wfjere we have two dogs fighting for 'a bone without 
any meat. But neither dog recognizes this fact so .they wtll ev,entual lylfcear 
each other's throats for<the bone or starve to death eating the boneV" 

, 'when we remember that the purpose of the CETA legislation as stated in 
the body of the legfslation itself, reads in the following manner: 

'*It is^ the purpose of this Act to provide job training and enployment 

opportunities for economically disadvantaged, unemployed, and underenv)loyed 

persons, and to assure that training and -other services lead tomaxinMn " 

employment opportunities and enhance self sufficiency b^ establishing a ' 

flexible and decentralized, system of Federal, State and local programs. 

li^' .93rd ^.S. Congress, Public Law 93-203, Conprehenslve EnwDloyment and 
Training Act of 1973, "Section 2. Statement of Purpose." 
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3V2 IMPLICATIONS OF CETA . * * . . ' 

The passage of the Conipfehenslve Employmeut and Training Act of 197^ 
(CETA) .essentially completed the«»process of- both deca^gorlzing the previous 
system of Federal manpov^r programs, and decentr^l iz\L authority. 1% the !, 
decision makirrg process with respect to the pTafwiln^ and operation of 
©TTplp>roent and training programs. The act- prov*1 d^ local government units, 
social -actiof organizations, and manpower 'delivery systems with the*,' 
authority to plan, design, and adpiinls^r their own employment -and^'training 
programs. - ■ . . 

CETA -was seen as a panacea by our sample group. As a result of CETA, 
they envisioned manpower as a growth industry rather than a growth 
opportunity. This misconception is part. of the -existing problem which has • 
fed the pervasive failure of exediJt'ives to clearly define their purpose. 
Many a Social action ^rgan-lzatlon has failed to develop a clear statement of 
purpose or service, let alone a marketing, plan .and placement service 
delivery system because of this. misconception. 

!The problem or questions then* bee t^s manifold. 1. How can social 
action organizations determine th6 nature pf the services' that are' needed. 
2. How can these' orgartirat Ions integrate t hi s_ demand with their overall 
purpose or the general purposed their funding ? and apply the daily needed 
services to their targeted clientele? J. How can these same ■organizations 
incorporate the answers to the first two questions as part of an overall 
promotional /management strategy to insure success? 

We believe that the synthesis of a job placement model will establish 
the p>r^ters necessary, for social action agencies, and others to better 
their suc<:ess rates. The synthesized.model wiir amalgamate positive aspects 
into a whole rather then simply detfermlni^ where jobs for Puertp 
Rican/Hlspanic youth lies.'. . ' 
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4.0 JOB PREPARATION MODEL * 

4.1 Preparing Youth for Jobs ' . ^ 

Before an agency or 'agency staff undertakes a program of preparing young 
people for j.obs. ft is vital that they, under stand s'ome of the basic 
underlying problejns and conditions^hat 'affect youth unenployment. The ' 
ritionale for this is that many adults dojiat v4ew youth' unemployiiient as a 
"reap problenu This perspective 1s often exacerbated ^en the youth" In 
question is in a crisis /i^at.ion and the agency or staff see themselves as 
firemen/helpers trying tb h>lp find solutions to 'the imnedi ate problem or 
prdblems. 

, Unemployrnent Is a problem for young people, fj^arly one half of 
unemployed perst^s in the United States today' are between the ages'^f 15 and- 
24. even though this group represents only one fourth of the labor 
fo^xe."'^ Although the numbers vary according to various factors and/or 
report dates, unemployment among non-white youth is much higher than among 
whites. .United states government figures. estimate that the unenployment 
rate for _ non-white teenagers is three times the ra€e for white teenagers. 

The exact , causes of >uch high and increasing unenployment among 
non-white yoijth include racism, inadequate skills and education, business 
cycles, dec^^ne of avallabje unskilled jobs, location in' * 
economically-depressed areas, growth in t^eir population, ^nd intensified 
conpetltion. as a result of the rapid Influx of white teenagers and women 
into the /ikhor market. About one fourth of all unemployed youth are 
non-w^iite, though -they represent only' 12% of the youth labor force. 

Essentiany, young people represent the bottom line of the "last hired, 
first fired" syndrome. Their efiployment needs are not considered as vital • 
because they: "don't have a fed.lly'V. "should be going to school," "oujht to' 
go back >t«me*to their parents", ad nauseum. Therefore, special 
understanding and consideration needs /^be presenAn any. program of " 
intervention in the enployed - unenployed cycle. 



Youth Unemploymefit: The Outlook and Some Policy Strategies 
Congressional Budget Office, April. 1978 
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Among th$se special consideratioos must be. the mechanisms by 'which' youth 
particip'^ts in such a prograin will be chosen,' prepared, and plugged Into ' 
^ the mainstream of the enploj^. These conponents include: 
0 • Assessment' and intake procedures 

0 ■ Methodology for intake Assessment " . . 

0 Training and educational objectives 

0 Identification of. Training Strategies andiPackages 

0 Potential paths to mainstreaming . 

0 Survival education and supportive services. 

0 . Understanding the world of work ^ 

0. ' Career development and education^ 

0 Program methodology 

0- Ongoing supportive counseling and follow-up . 

Each Of these components have a variety of sub-components or parts which 
nujst be considered in the overall strategy to prepare and enplby the 
prqgram's youth participants/ The following will provide the details of 
eacli conponent along with a rat i anal ^ .for their intlusion, available 
res.ources, and some inplementat ion strategies. 

4.1(a) Assessment and Intake Procedures . 

Intake procedures usually enconpass the filling out of necessary tegal 
forms ^government required forms, agency information forms arid sometimes ,the 
development of a contractJ^,etw|en agency and client. However, this 
procedure oeed not be the ^Id,- mechanical function that some ^encies make 
it. In fact it should be a time of warmth and trust .building which enables 
the new participant to feel a welcome part of the situation. In addition to 
these, a program that hopes to provide training, education and employment or 
employment referral, should utilize a variety, of tools when assessing or 
preparing youth. 



4.1(bV' Educational testing to ascertain the youth participant's level 'of 
achievement in reading, language arts, and basic math'. A variety of 
diagnostic tools exist, among' v^ich are: I "* - • -* 

0 verbal facDHy... Detroit dpposites 

0 ^ auditory discrirainatlon. . .Wpdcok, Goldman, Fristoe / . 

0 visual acuity. ..Keystone Teleblnocular 

0 word attack ski lis... ALC Reading Diagnostic ' 

0* comprehension skills anaTysis..,ALC Conprehensi on Skills 
Supplement 

.0* oral reading... Gray Oral Reading Test - 

0 standardized achievement test... Adult Basic Learning 
Examination ... 

0 niath f ability... Stanford A^i'thmetic AQhievenient Tests 
0 math... Metropol itan Ach^levement Tests 

Regardless of the work arena^ a young parson is prepared for, there are 
basic Verba? and. numerical skills which will enable him/her to get and keep 
a job. Job 'applications. W-2 forms, insurance forms, etcl-, all can present 
obstacles to someone who is essentially illiterate in words and/or numbers. 

Tha use of diagnostic tests will enable agencies to ctevelop for youth 
participants individualized prescriptions for educational assistance in 
■those areas which will enhance their abilities in job seeking, placehient, ■ 
and retention. . 

4.1(c) Psychological testisq can proyide- agencies and youth 'participants 
with information useful irr thepTanning and development of training tracks 
and in some instances in* predicting vocational potential. Because they can 
also be indicators of psychological and ©notional fitness they can also be 
used t\? screen in, or out, individuals 'who may be particularly desirable or 
undesirable to the program. This is an area that many programs would rather 
choose to ignore, however, in order to affect the targ6^ted population. It 
is essential that some means be -utilized to ensure that the right persons' 
are being serveJj. 



skms assessment wm».firinq^..i- particular talents, skills, or 
^ exaepiences possessed by the youth participant which will be usefuT ia ■ 
< designing training and* job placement. Of Course this proqess will also show 
the lack pf skills. talents-,.or experiences, which is aTsV helpful in the' 
selectixjn process., . Jpb skills assessment -ikist be done keeping in mind „the 
possible available job ^resources within the. community, where the agency and . 
youth participant are loj:ated." v " * ' : ■ ; 

4.1(e) Survi-val skills assessment win enable the agency and the youth 
participant to have an honest understanding of what knowledge the youth 
participant has of those skills necessary to succdecj as an independent 
individual and worker. Very of ten we ignore or fail to provide young 0e op le 
with skills neeessary to function independently - how to use a baok. how to 
avail themselves of health care. etc. Without an assessment, the assumption 
is made that these skills arfe present or at least known to the youth 
participant. assumptlOTs- that' inevitably contribute to failure.«i ' 
4.1(f)'Aptitude testing when used properly can- provide an individual with 
useful guidelines in choosing training and education leading t(ll)cational 
placement. It is extremely useful in avoicftng placement of individuals in 
work areas for which they have no aptitude, a matter that often leads 'to 
frustration and quitting. Many manpower programs for young people 
experience very high turnover rates as a result of faulty planning that doe§ 
not take into account, the individuals aptitude for particftlac work. Too 
Often we try to fit the individual into a iob simply because the job exists, 
with no other consideration other than "be needs a job". 
4.1(g) Self assessment assists an individual to put together various known 
factors such as educational skills, psychological situation, survival 
skills, etc. in formulating answers to questions like Who am^I? What do I 
want? How do I get it? It also enables that person to set some, guidelines 
to follow in arriving at answers or alternatives to these questions. 

4.2 Methodolotiv for Intake Assessment 

The methodoTWgy for intake and youth particip^ant assessment wilT vary 
from project to project depending on in-hOMse resources, contnunity ' 
resources, progran needs, philosophy. Methodology will alsb vary according 
to what is being'assessed. . Some areas such as psychological, reading and 

. . / 
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nuiaerlcar skins will require format testing, others such as survival ' 
skins, job sVins. and so on can-be assessed throtlgh Individual or group • 
processes^ The Important thtng to be-kept in mind Is that an ageney need 
M have all the resources for these processes .within Its proffons, 
' Most urban and suburban coraraunitfgr^Hve employnjent. mental, health, and 
^ educational centers where experienced person?iel aAninister evaluation, ^ 
. skills, and aptitude testing. '-These centers may be runjby governmental 
agencies such as states^ local health departn^ts. others are rup by 
•private agencies such as- Catholic Social Services, Community ServTce " 
Societies, local universities, etc. In rural areas th^ service are 
usually available at county seats, regional frtanpower centers, or Nearby . 
tolleges and.untversitles. A key element for a.proyider agency Is to know 
where these resources are available., how they are administered, what Is 
'their cost if . any, and how can they be cooVdInated to the convenience of th6 
agencies involved and the clientele to be served. " ' 

For the informal aspects, of assessments, agencies. can use in-house 
check^llsts of the areas they feel need to be covered. Individual sessions 
can provide Information on past work experiences, skills learned or' ' 
acquired, and. personal "wants" that may nqt be reflected in formal testing 
processes. Often, these sessions will provide conflict are^ such as -I 
want to be a doctor" that clash directly With the grade four math 
achievement by the individual on the Stanford Ach1ev8Dent Test. These, 
conflicts can be used as take-off polats for real 1t;y test 1ng/«nd hooest fj| 
planning. Agen<^y personnel skilled iji counseling will , recognize the ^' 
Wortunitles Inherent in these 'Situations. \ . 

Indlviduar and group act Ivf ties, can also be used^to determine the needs 
for "survival" and help tlie agencies and youth participants to determine the 
extent of help that each Individual needs to achieve a level of conpetence 
^ these areas. 

4.-2(a) Trainlning Objectives the formal and informal assessment mechanisms, 
as well as the availability of resources within their cwnmunity will enable 
the^agency to decide on the tralnlftg design for youth participants. Whether 
training ob^ecfelves will be met In-house or. fay referral, training can begin 
only after assessrpgnt and the setting of realistic goal ^ coflinensurate with 
the expectations of the agency and the youth participant. ' . ' 
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r - i.2(b) Readinc? and ^fath Ia the areas of reading .and math ^'reasonable 

i . training objective to enhance-tasicVskills would'be to plan to upgrade these 

^ skills by <*atever is needed to'evaluate theni; to function «!ffectively at arr^' 
j ^eritry^Ttvel^ in the job' market ar^d.to iwtlvate as many participants as 

>oss1ble- to return to school- or contiiiue learn^i As a . / 

j * , consequence of raising their bas1<^skins^evel /it can -be expe^^^ 

proportion of the participants will be -ab'le to enter eithei^ into . / 

r -occupati^nfl training prpgrams or unsubsidizedj enployroent, 

4>2(-c). Vocational Traini-nq vocatinnai t>-a4n,-ng nKjn.tivP'; wi^l hc/arc, bj 
p . . definition, defined ^y_ the end results desired. The training ^objectives • 
1 must be developed- in 'a se^uence/that will ineet, the needs of youth* ' ' 

participants f-com an "entryMevel through the career ladder that>Vill exist . 
" for thera within the sponsoring agency; Each step will, of course, reflect" ' 

the increased skills necessary in order* to assume the added responstbilities 
' and conpetencies required of the position. The training ^jectives will J 
include the Integration of job tasks **ith -educational activities and' ' 
j/ services required for career progression, - ^ ' ^ 

- 'In the Comnwnity Services/Job Development Progr^ Model training . i 
f r objectives misr be coordinated with the jc^s potentibMy Available to y"outh / 
1 participants. Here the vocational training objectives may reqiilre input 

\ from thole- agencies or organizations who will be /providing placements for 

1. the participants; It Is also per'tinent to note thSt these" agencies can 

V . ; ; , become resources which, may be available for the training and 'education 
TMcocesS. . - ' • ; c 

4.2(d) Formal^ Education formal educatfnn classes fall* wlthif the, purview Df ' 
training objectives in that a given percentage of youth participants may . 
demonstrate ^an Interest In pursuing ^skills improvement t)€y^^ 
objectives .already described.,. Here it will be necessary to\ievel op 
. ^ individualized or g«H^ classes as needed. *It is also cle^ that i'f the 
■ " program, is Successful in mptlva^' the participants to pursue career 

ladders they will need continaing educationa-1 1)ppoi:tunities In order to make 
mobility a mor^reas'onable expectation. , ' ' 

4. 2(.e) On-the-job Training on-the-job training is an area that is oft-times 
^ BilsunderstQod in training cfesign. 'Even considerlng'^the descriptive nature 
I of this'term, many^ agencies who pj^ce young people for enployment do not 
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understand the outlines or objectives to be achieved U\ an OJT^slI tuition ['■[ 
even though they may be spelled out particularly If there .Is .:an 
Employment Service! ES) wage subsidy, ifivolved. . . 

Since it is in the nature of roost jobs that OOT is seldom an "A to Zr '' ' 
pVogressive sequeoce, it is vitarthat placement agencies develop curricular 
guides for trainees. In this way the individual being trained will be , able " 
to measure hiB or her progress as well as understand the total process that 
is required in order to adequately master the job. ^ ' 
4.2(g) Motivational Training the objectives for motivatjonal trainifig'^.are 
difficiflt to specify concretely, because individuals, respond so disparately 
to different -stirmili. However, it is undeniable that motivation •must^have a 
role in any program, that focuses on a target population identified as "low 
achievers, potential drop-outs or pushouts", and so on. /fbi-s represents a 
group of people who have probably never been made aware that 4hey may have 
any options other than the track they're on. Clearly it is not a group that 
•will re^ond easily to a ^pushy" type 6f motivation but certainly their lack 
-of exposure to much, if- any, information that may be of potential benefit to 
them makes planning of such awareness training a clearer task for the 
sponsor agency. ' .Role modeling is k much needed motivational agent in such 
groups. Motivation is an especially serious problem with youth. The 
trainer is then forced to develop rationales for the 'yd-uth's seriously 
responding to the options offered by the program. ^ ■ 

'4.2(h) . Self -Awarness self awareness" ties in closely j:^ mot i vat io Once 
again, the target group here is one whose awareness of educatiSh or vocation 
has been undoubtedly in a negative vein. Within a training conponent of 
self awareness that utilizes educational strategies such as/;values * 
clarification, youth participants can be aided in reassessing their 
self-value in ways totally different from those to which they have bfi!en 
accustomed. The ^objectives of this strategy p^n be formuTated jointly by 
the agency and youth participants to create a program where the / 
self-awareness theme Is intimately tied to the vocational goals of the 
program. 
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Training tools In the educational, yocat1onal7 health, motivational and 
other areas have "Been produced widely over the past several decattes and are 
used by govermnent. private and |)tol1c agencies, business, and others. ' . 
Their availability 1s limited only by the energy of 'the searcher and . at 
tlines. by cost, however, any agency setting out to develop>a training 
PKograin for young people can begin to gather information and materials from 
a varleV -of sources. These Include: boards of eckication. state enployment 
agencies, health departinents." vocational educational : departments, federal 
agencies, and educational 1nst1ti*t1ons. V 

Some of th|, available training toolsTre coriplex and may need to be^ • 
modified or may not be^ useful within the, context of this program, others 
such as Simon et. al 's ^Values Clarff icatlon Strateqlf»j; are easy td (Atain, 
easily adaptable and may be used conpetently with a minimum of preparation 
by agency personnel . Sorje of the aval lafale educational packages include: . 

o The Reading Game - American Learning Corp. * . .. . 

0 SCORE - teaming Guidance Systems 

o Decode - Readers Digest 

0 Super Sylabo - Curriculum Associates ^ ^ - ' • 

0 Conquests In Reading - fteGraw Hill 

0' RSVP - AmsQO 

■ * ■ ■ 
0 - NFL Reading Kit Bowman' 

0 Pendulum Tapes - Pendulum 

' 0 Topics for the Restless - Jamestown : ^ 

0 Voices from the Bottom - Jamestown 

These represent just a sampling of the many packages available / 
throughout the country and tailored for various target population's. 



4.4 Potential Paths to- Hainstr eamino 

~ ^ ^ ■ , ■ • V . ^ . 

' In the process of preparing: young peopJe for vocational placement there 
inust be a marriage of the expectations of the youth participants and those 
'Of the agency staff and other allied personnel. 

There are a variety of ways to what we. call -main streaming'* or helping 
young people out of what may be at best a marginal existence. However, 
these paths require an understanding on the part of the providers that is 
not often asked of them. ^ Following are some of the avenufes that can >e 
followed and.brief comments on positive or negative aspects of each: 

4.5 Traditional Skills Training ' 

This is'^an easilfF accepted area because we are preparing someone to do 
something easily identifiable i.e., using paint mixers, lubricating car 
•chassis, etc. However, we may encounter problems of boredom, "I don't like 
this* or other unanticipated pitfalls. 

•* . • 

4l6 Accept ance of Youth Staff as long Term Partners ^ ' - 

Preparing, training and accepting young people as workers within the 
sponsor agemiy sometimes bring out major fears in staff. 'The specter of 
losing one's job to a "kid- or of Relegating responsibilitioes can create 
insecurities and dysfunction in agency staff. AVogram that has as a goal 
the incorporation of youth participants as staff, nwst face these questions 
and anticipate the reactions of its personnel. , 

4.7 Youth Staff\ob . 

A second realm is that of accepting youth participants" as interim staff 
to be prepared for jobs elsewhere. In preparing youth participants the 
agency must create as realistic an envirortment for wor1( experience 'as 
possible. ^Otherwise the'tendency is to create "stand around" type of work 
that does" nothing nibre than perpetuate the stagnancy and marginal work « 
experience in the young person's life. 



Accepting youth participants into training, having little or no success, 
and recycling theni back into other training often creates a frustration that 
manifests itself as "these f— ™g kids can't learn anything". There is 
very; little room for this kind of attitude ii^ a program that focuses on 
yojing people who have heard very little else from "authorities". -Yes. there 
will t>e dropouts and there will be s-l-o^w learners, however, this is 
something we know from the beginning and with anticipation we can minimize 
the frustration. Re-routing into training may guide a youth participant 
into^c^'ther area more suited to his/her tale;rt!Saad personality. 

The most satisfying (though at times deceptively so) path to 

raainstrearatng is plugging youth participants direct ly-^nta-an existing 5d>. 

The trick here is not to use this as a. method of avoiding' the preparation of 
the young person for employment. Many of the young people who will be 
served by these programs will have had short, -negative work experienc^ and 
by avoiding preparation an Agency may be simply adding^ another bad placement 
to the list. In developing training modalities the agency jm/st take into 
account that even an easily placed young person may be lacking the survival 
skills to maintain a job for more than a few days or weeks. This, of 
course, pleads well the case for back-up supi>ort, and counseling for young 
peop^le placed in employment outside the agency as well as for those being 
trained for in-house jobs. ^ ' ' 

4.8 Survival Education* 

■ > 

In providing youth participants with "survival education" we are 
essentially saying to them that it is survival in our w orld that we're - 
taj^ing about. The important aspect for agency staff to remember is that 
the incredible strengths that are utilized everyday by these young people 
can be channeled. Someone who can hustle on the streets can learn to keep a 
bank account. Easy to 'say, but not to do if the concept is as alien as it- 
is to this target population.^ 

* Caution; survival is not an alien concept for >pe^ople who have had to 
surytv^e under some fairly adverse condltiohsij ~. 
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4.9 The World of Work ' 

There is little basi$ for a realistic cmcept of the work world for 
young people who have had only marginal contact with it. Beliefs and 
attitudes are generally forined from garbled explanations.'^ectactive media, 
and from personal experiences that generally serve to make young people wary 
and highly skeptipal. «Real« jobs that pay "real good money- exist outside 
of their aspirations in an^ssentially. rnythical other wo/ld. 

We can do young people like these a disservice if we fail to include in 
their v;Jcational preparation the means for developing some realistic 
perceptions of what is "out there" in the everyday work world. Factories 
have more drones than foremen; assembly lines are repetitious, dull, noisy 
and often unhealthy; and. and yes, it does s^em. like the boss, who makes all 
the money, does less and easier work than the laborers. 

Helping a young person prepare for vocational plac^nent must take into 
account the developnent of at least the beginning of realistic information 
and attitudes toward work. It musTiinclude career education and development 
that helps the youth participant to begin to deal with items such^as goal 
setting, time planning and allotn^nt, economic planning, and the 
dove-tailing of personal wishes with economicvreali ties. Techniques used in 
survival education and other areas (values clarification, reality testing. ^ 
etc.) can be utilized in covering these important facets of vocational 
preparation. ' ' 

4.ao Vocational Prepar ation and Production: Some Motivational Methodologies 

^ ' ■ . ■ 

Since the advent of the late, great war on poverty, many people have 
learned that for survival in many so-called self-help progrims all one needs 
to do is to be .as 1nvisib,le as possible, stay out of authority's way, and 
collectyour check until the program monies run out. Since the sixties the 
wordTjas Wn passed on and mapr young people have incorporated these 
attitudes into their value syHe|. This presents a very real problem for 
programs that attempt to develop vocational skills, good work habits, and 
job placements. Therefore it is imperative that part of the -preparation 
process include checks and balances to offset this historical negativism. 
However, the youth part ici pants. must play a key role in developing the 
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format for these ch^ks and balances. They must understand the need for and 
the uses of these for their personal growth and succes-s within the project. 

The development of nieasurem'ent mechanisms will provide participants with 
realistic work experiences. These mechanisms can include: 

0 pay for work done ' - 

r 

0 docking for absences and tardine§s , ' 

0 standards of expected minimal competence levels 

0 rating of youth supervisors by those supervised. 

Group sessions, peer feedback sessions, and one-on-one counseling can J 
all be used to develop, modify, enforce, and to- evaluate the effectiveness 
of the mechanisms and their impact on the project participants. 

4.11 On-Going Counseling and Support 

The preparation of young people for vocational placement who have 
essential ly had negative experiences .with both the education world and the 
lirfork world requires, above all, support and positive reinforcement.^ 
On-going supportive counseling that follows up on ^11 of the above mentioned 
components is necessaVily a major item on the project agenda.- The youth 
participants must be made aware of this component's existence and of Its 
importance. 

J 

■ ■ c • 
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5.0 Scope of Job Development , 

the process of job development is usually a two-pronged effort in which 
iob developers identify whatever opportunities exist in a geographic area 
and seek to match persons seeking jobs with jobs suitable to their Wterests 
and abilities. Among the key, criteria for •^successful". job development, 
especially for hard to place youths. Is the, ability to match clients with 
jobs which are meaningful, and which are appropriate for the client's skills 
and interests ,. at the time that the client needs and is ready for the 
position. 

In order to do this, job developers must: 

0 Develop and maintain resources which can lead tq jobs when needed. 

0 Understand the education and skill levels and^limi tat ions"*of • 
mlkf "'f ""l^^ employers whose needs and situations 

mf^nc fh" ^f^^^i"^ placement outcon^ likely. (Successful placement 
means the client remains in thef job at least six months). 

-^IL^^- ""^^^"^ ^° overcame barriers to enplo^ment, such 

as interview procedures, dress requirements, etc. 

0 P»;oyide sufficient supportive fpllowup to assure employers that> 
their investment in time to train the client is matched by 
supportive efforts of the referring organizations. 

5.1 Job Development in Context ' 

few organizations do job development in a vacui^, divorced from 
activfties which identify and prepare persons for placerjent. , 
The preparatory activities typically include the following: 

. 0 Orientation to the -World of Work-Career options and employers 
expectations 

° foHmplq^e^^^^ aptitudes, interests, and re.adiness 

o Increasing client readiness in the areas 0^- 

Educational Skills 
r Vocatlonflil Skills 

- ■ Personal and Social Habits • ^ 
Attitude toward self, work, responsibility 
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. ^ Peer Relationships on the job 

Relationships to supervisory authority 

0 Provision of specific experiences which are transferrable to 
work-seeking activities such as: 

Emplo^ent Interviews ^ • ' 

' - CofnpTeting Job Applications 

Preparing Resun^s ' ' ' 

- Organizations working with persons who may require additional, ongoing 
support in order to obtain and retain jobs often provide followup support 
well as pre-placeifient .support. Th1s_of ten Includes individual or group 
supportive counseling in areas such as : ♦ 

0 On job-related problems ~" — ' a 

0 On other aspects' of personal life 
0 On managing financially 

.Further educational support^ oriented towards inproving ability to 
advance within the present job, or obtain a better"posit1on, is also dften 
provided. * 

A third type of ongoing support 1s^n ©nergency areas, where ten^orary 
assistance -with carfare or clothing coujd enable a person to retain a job 
that would otherwise be lost, 

5.2 Job Banks 

In order to be able to^ovide job referrals to clients at the point 
that the clients are ready for, and in need of, jobs, one major area of 
activity conducted by job developers Is the conpilation of prospective jobs 
available. 

To do so, as indicated on the preceding Table, job developers undertake 
a variety of activities which enable them to find jobs and convince 
eiiip 1 oyer s that the job developer's clientele should be given serious 
cdisideration for available jobs. 
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These aKttvlties Include: — 



JoS5?"^ current ..Tabor market information. This will ^llow the 
marJfc JhSri°i5':^'!u' ?^'=^'9y aimed at penHrating those labor 

^^^^^ resistent to employing youth. This 
information wil be obtained from a range of sources l.g. BLS 

I^c?nc1ob! ' '° "^'^ °^ '"^"'^ advertising concf^ning a 

Identifying sources of help and Influence within the comnbnity. 
ThP '^''^l^P^^"^ for youth W made in a vacuum. 

The job developer does not always consider the framework of 
community assistance and influence fhat may alsist^n Seveloping > 
meaningful jobs for youth. The following should be consMered in 

community framlwork. Politicaf ' 
.^n?«nl u cdmmunity agencies, units of local government; labor 

and parent teacher associations and similar 
^pruirf JIkc^ T ^^""Ye ?5 possible sites for community 
n^nnc%i°^^i^"^ serve^as influential bodies encouraging other 
groups to help in providing jobs for the project 'ss youth. 

rnIIl^^i;l^'i^^^?^,^?P^°i?®'" umbrella organizations. ChaAers of 
Commerce, local Urban Coalitions, National AsSociatioT of 

th^r^nrT?".^ rndustry Associations, and other civic ^ganizations 
contacted. employers are active in. should be 

5or?l%^'IlSLlH°n inv^ortant element in developing^ 

hoSLl^ • outreach-^or development dynamics that must take place 
between a^job developer and a potential enployers. This reqSires " 
nnlonJl'?^!"^ a relationship between tf^ job developer and - 
i« source of a job for a youth. This relationship i^^ 

nourished by an understanding of the employer's manpower needs and 
regular on going cannuni cat ions or outreach with them. Therefore, 
a systematic program of conminl cat ions with job sources will 
include contact with Private Sector Employers, Public Sector 

l!I?^^;rn'^'^?^®^"^"^' "J^" P^^^^'^ Agencies, Units of the Agency of 
the Job Developer, etc.)> » j 

Planning jobs within the agency itself . and outside contract' jobs 
to be sponsored by the agency. The job developer should be 
involved^ln analysing the present job structure found within the 
organization with the objective of restructuring jobs so that 
youth can have meaningful jobs in the operation of the agency. 
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Working with other Job Referral Agencies. Local Government 
Empoyment Serv.ice, Off ices. Nbn Profit Agencies. anfSol or 
Training Programs which are invaiVed In job placement act Ivit J 
These organizations should be consulted, rout inelvLonW^^ 
IZTL^'J"'^''''''!''' "»"^"^ng the labHSpla^^^'^Also^ 
orglntm^on.*'''^' of 1)cy ling resources to tbe advantage of each 




- 0 .Supporting Individual and Entrepreneurial Activity 

■ bfSm'^ ?^H?h^',-r 1?^^'']^"'^ initiatives by youth should, 
oe encouraged, ^outh. if allowed, can be very enter prisina The 
oofa development units should develop progrs«ns^that win Surage 
■rwarJ r?L%'n^M"^ enterprises by youth such as the hiring oL? of 
a cTtv Vacant inl'"' l^f?f ^ house or to, clear out the dlbris' in 
-^i^u.M^nf J • .5''"^^'^^^'^°^ developers can pursue unique 
VontrlcTL^^^^^^ s^^^^s ^o^ffer on a 

hfc?^!?f '^'^a^ painting or photography. There are 

basi.cal ly three kinds of jobs which can be developed: - - ; , 

0 JJnsufasidlzed (Employer pays full salary). These jobs 
Ail:.^®^^!?"^ '''*^*"^'^^'^^ the private sector. 
Additionally, they may be found in not for profit 
industry associations, .churches and established civic 
groups and- associations. =» 'cu *.ivic 

' * 

° J"^5i^l2^^<2°^ernment pays at least part.a^^^^ 

9roups of en^loyers that 
^J^t^^ese tj^es of jAs are private sector flr^ 
uti fizing O.J.T. progrftas and community based 
orgamzatlohs fundedW the local CETA private sponsor. 

' ■ i"!''^P:^"^H^MTheX^^^^^ 

are offered for contract to do specific tasW). This 
effort would be. by far. the nK>st activity Ifirt of a 
• \ aIuIi job development unit; for, it requires the 

\ development of a program that will i^et the nSd for a 

?h«''l^Lr '"^'"'^^^ P^'ace. In this area, 

the agency might establish a small business to provide 

emplo>ment for its youth participants. 
.5.3 Communication Objectives. The purposes of contacting the various 
agencies mentioned above are all related to the overall objective of 
obtaining meaningful jobs for the program's yputh. In order to achieve 
this, a number of sub-objectives must be accomplished. These include: 
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Informing prospective er^loyers about the job developer's pool 
Of potential- employees, and their characteristics. As part of 
this effort, the job developer will explain the objectives and 
goals of the organization. - Also, they will atten?)t to 
ascertain the enipl oyer s manpower needs with its roster of 
potential employees. . 

Convincing prospective ©jployers of the desirability of hiring 
persons from thf job deve.loper's Employee pool. This would . 
include demonstrating the v^ue to the enployer of hiring 
persons with the backup sDpport provided by the organization. 
It would also include assliring the prospective er^Dl oyer that 
Its Identified. needs would be matched by the job developer 
from the developer's employee pool. Also, the job developer 
would offer to develop a program taljojted to the needs of the 
interested employer. ' 

... V ♦ « , ■ ' ' 

Obtaining lists of available job opening's.*. This will be done 
through individual cont^^cf with employers and other referral ^ 
sources. By doing this ttie job developer Expands the contact 
list of potential employers and job lists. 

'Obtaining commitments to keep the job developer informed of 
future openings. By far; the best method of insuring this 
commitment is through a program of ongoing comrminications with 
potential employers and with referral agencies. 

Obtaining specific descriptions of requirements for jobs'. 
inclu^Jing assurances that the clients of the job developer 
woulf be considered if they are able to meet the 

r^?3!;fS^'- J^^ best way of insuring that youth will be 
considered is by providing candidates for employment that will 
perform successfully on the job. This requires careful 
matching between a potential employer and ^loyee. This- will 
be an important element of the job developer's job.. 



0 Obtaining firm, cwmitmerits, when possible, that specific jobs 
, . would be made available directly to thQ job developer, at 

* ipec f 1c dates, rate, etc. This will be the result of the job 

developer estab-lishing a sound relationship based between an 
^ .employer and a job developer. This relationship will be based 

* * ■ well a youth recommended by the job developer performs 

L on the job, and/or because of the extent to which the job 

' • aeveloper convinces the employer that it is advantageous to - 
j make these commitments. Community and political influence can 

I "6 applied to encourage employes to make firm commitments. 

" . Success in placing youth in meaningful employment is predicated upon 

L ^^^y factors, including a sound communications approach that can be 
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• implemented in a systematic manner. Therefore^ in an on-going and timely 
manner, the job developer should cominunicate with a potential employer 
'utilizing the following techniques: ' 

0 Telephone contact on a regular basis. 

0 Sending information material through mail as part of a 
first-contact mailing, then on an as-needed basis.. 

- 0 Personal contact at ccximynity meetings and social events where 
potential employers may attend. The job developer should do 
\ ' • contacts^" ongoing basis for it is a good piethod of developing 

0 Inviting potential employment sources to visit the program, 
■ ss^ve pn its board of directors or on an Advjsory Board. 

The outcome of these efforts is the attainment, by the job developer, of 
a number of options for jobs which can be pursued in the interest of each 
client seeking employment. The maintaining of the records of such jobs is ; 
the core source frqm, which job developers or placement specialists draw to 
find jobs for specific individuals in need. 

Centralized, regularly updated avai Table job records are known as Job 
banks. These are often maintained by one organization but utilized by a 
number Of ;org§nizations which place persons in jobs. (This is called a 
Centralized Job , Bank). 

The kinds of Information about prospective enployers stored in a job 
bank include the following: 

0 Names, addresses, contact person, phone, 
^ 0 Number of job positions, job titles 

0 Anticipated or actual job vacancies, job titles 
0 Requirements for jobs available ' 
i 0 Pay rate 

An agency would decide whether to utilize a central job bank, or 
establish their own system, or both, b^sed on considerations such as whether 
or not the central job bank information is complete enough to meet the 
employment needs of the agency. It is also important to ascertain that the 
informa*tion in the job banks is current. Ar^ther consideration about 
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to tevelop Its Job >ink is the extent to which the agency.ls^ ' 
lo^ind can afford) to develop a more effective Internal system. 



S.4 Creating Jobs 
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Another aspect of job develop«,ent. separate from finding Existing vacant 
. jobs, is Creating new positions. This can be done either In-house, or with 

other oraanizations. In either case, the job developer assists In an ' 
: analytical pr^ess of the worlc needs of the .organizat1ons7-and assists It, ' 

planning jobs/job functions to neet the needs.. This can be done in the 

fpnowing ways: . . ■ 

n^rfc^'ff ^^^"^•^'^'y^'ng and meeting . Staffing or service ' 
^ noe^s in public or- Tion profit a^nGies ususany to- be oaid for 
through government subsidy. • u^^usai ly xo oe paid for 

- wKi^Tcan'hpl'It^^^^^^^ - IdentiflinV specific task needs 

specif ic tack "^^^ ^^^'^"•^-s- The 

* oroanHSt^on^ TJ^^ needed by an individual, business 

so?i2 ? ^ r^At^aT"^^ '^^^ developer would 

Another form.:of entrepreneurial work is individual creative effprts 
which can then be sold to stores or otherwise. Job Developers could assist 
in identifying sources/who might J3uy these works. 

5.5 Problems Facing Yni.th, The 'participants face- a nunber of distinct 
handicaps in the job market. These include: ^ 

Q H^i; .Pf credentials, especially inadefjuate or insufficient 
education, - and insufficient, relevant work experience. ^ 
En^loyer, reluctance could alsd be increased if the youth has ' 

alsS re^uS'tln^JrJ^'J^" l'^; ^^'.^''^ °^ ^^''^ experienc2 can 
Wn^ !nH 1 J? confidence in deaLiog with the World of 

riVil ^^55,°^ an awareness Of realistic job options 
^These area will require close-attention b/a counsel o?!iob 

• s'Sc'cfelv'^i t^^^^^^^ 

u^lSbslSlie^l^lo^^^^^^^^^ Of being ready^to assune full tin^ . 




° iSi* ^a^y enpToyers are reluctant to hire youths because thby 
- fear tln^ Invested in training will not be worthwhile becau^ 
the youth riiay iftove on.) The need for working papers which may . 
be hard to obtain because parental permission -is required may 
fur^ther complicate the situation. 'Klso. ther,e are limitation^ 
placed on the kinds of work under-age youth^re permitted to 
do in most states. . • . 

. 'Many Souths will na(6d exper^ience in the world ^f work that includes 
on-job suppbrti and p^^tience. In-house^jobs. and community 'service jobs, in 
wh^ch care is taken to' make the participant's needs as clear as the workers 

potential value to the employer, can prov1<fe opportunities in which, 
^participants can grow and mature. . " 

^ We believe that the foregoing -model, if followed, would do much by way 

of assisting social agencies and others secure employment opportunities, for 

Puerto j^ican/Hispanic youths. We have not attempted to sinply enumerate 

potential job opjS'brtunities (i.-e. electronic typing system operator, health 

care industry worker, solar industry employee, recycling plant worker, . , 

environmental health worker,, etc., etc.) since we have found during our 

research that most, if not all, agencies' job d^ elopers. are fully cognizant 

of theses ".hot" employment ^reasV Rather, our research led us to conclude 

that job developers are more in need of a better modus operandi for not only^ 

the identification pf specific gainful employment opportunities, but even 

more importantly, the preparation, evaluation and assistance to the Puerto 

Rican/Hispanic youth attWu^ting to becon^ employed. 

We have synthesized this" model 'based on evaluations of all agencies and* 

projects contacted during the conduct of this study. We have att^pte^ to 

glean those 'Positive and effective attributes of each agency and project, 

and to learn how to avo.id and ob'vlate negative aspects already proven 

ineffective^ The worth of our model , 'as with any model, depends not only on 

its dissemination and utilization. but also on its specific application 

within specific agencies. It 1s fairly obvious that not all job development 

igencies can follow each and every point in the model due to i^yriad ' 

considerations (ecAiomlcs, personnel, participants, etc.). However, we feel 

that the model can be the basis for a more effective -and -inherently 

successful^ job development unit within all agencies. 
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LIST or SA^1PLE GROUP- 



A-Z Office Personnel hy Job Match ' 
Ahhy Sandy Agencies ■ — 
Able personnel Agency 
Accion Cjvica Evangel lea ' 
Accurate Personnel Agency 
Arit^t-.a Building • » .' 

Al.hert a Smyth Employment Agency 

. Aguffath Israel , of Ajnerica Project Cope 
Allcr aft Foundation, Inc/ - 

ATternatiyes to Detention (Hamilton^Madi son House) 
Archdiocese of New York Catholic Charities Coujiseling 
Arista Emjiloyraerjt 
Archdiocese Vocational Sr»rvice * 
Asp.ira Career Educational Prpgran Aspira of New York 
Ast»4i-a of Aft^ricai Inc. „ 
AssQcion Civica y Deportiva Salin^se. Inc. 
Association for Coney Island neve^opment. Inc. 
Astor Entplo.\mient Agency 
Austin Einployiient Agertcy 5f ^urse Registry 
Baltimore Scott ^ Associates. Inc.- 
Sedforff Stuyvesant Youth 

S'^^forff Stuyvesant TOC ' 




•Bedford Stuyvesant Youth 
Board of Education «.Y,. Skills Center 
Bi -Lingual Agency - 
Bookkeepers Unlimited Agency^ 

' ■ • ■ *i - . ■. • 

Boys' Club of Aitierfca ' x ' 

Hoy Scouts of America Gfe^ter ri.y. .Coun^l Paraprofessional Program 
Bronx Coimnunity College Management Internship Training for Careers in 
Business 

Bronx eomprehensive Career Catix)us • { 

Bronx River Soundview Community Corp. 
Brooklynite United in Ubor Oeyelopmerjt. Inc. 
Bronx River'^Soundview Planning Corsnittee 
Brownsville Cotonity Developfnent Corp.. • 
Brownsville Conimurvity Development Corp. - 
Builders for Fani ly and Youth • ^ . ' 

Builders for Family and Youth of T^e Diocese of Broo5*1yn - , ^ 
Builders for FamiTy and Youth Crown Heights Conminity Anti-Poverty 





Bushwick -.VMSC . " , ' . ^ 

Cagen L^ary Assoc. 

, Career Guides Agency - , ' 

Conter for Creative PUhlic Services. Inc. 
Cell Block Theatre Corporation fredia and Conpunication Skills 
Central Oueens CoBiminity Corporation a, 
Central Queens Cannunity Corporation 
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C!me Manhattan Bank/SeHforjfrChase lis Program • ■ . 

Cl>wa ?'*ach2ikei Haschuna Community Placement Service 

Chtnatovm Manpower Project, Inc. CHP Semj-Professlonal trh-ning Program 
Chinatown Planning Council (CAf^.ER) , ' 

• ■ 

Chinatown Planning Council, Inc. Asian Anier lean Employment Center 
College for Human Services 

Colony*south Brooklyn Houses , ' 

Columbia University Conservation of Human Resources 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 

V • 

4 

Comrnonwealth Of Puerto Rico-Migrat1on Division 

Comtnonwealth of Puerto rico Bilingual/Bicultural Teachpr Program 

Commoni-;ealth of Puerto Rico El Centro - 

Gnnmijnity Corporation of Lov.-er West Side' 

Ccumunity Corporation df Lowers East Side - / " 

Community Corporation of Dual leap 
Community Council of Greater N.Y, 

Community Film Workshop Council/TV News Journalism 

Community PTacem'^nt Services of Brooklyn, Inc. . < * 

Coney Island Cony.timity Associates • 

' - ( ■ 

Coney Island NflSC . '. 

Corona East Elmhurst Community Corp. 

Corona-east Elmhurst fWSC " . / 

Council for Urban Emplo.vment Opportunities. Inc. 
Council for Airport. Opportunity, Inc. 

Council for Jewish ManpowerJU^ociation Community Enplo.vment for the Poor 
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Council of Jewish Orgc^nizations of ^oro Park Project Self -Esteem 

Crpvin Hleg^ts CoiWTi{jnit.y Antl-Poveriy . 

Crown Hieghts Jewish Cofnm. Council ' . 

* 

Crown Helqhts 

Daytop Village Outreach Center 

Dental Laboratory Association of the State of New York. Inc. 
Department of Personnel 

East Harlem Community Corporation 
East Harleni NMSC 

East Harlem Tenants Council 
East Harletn Youth Employment Service / 
East NY. Community Corporation, Inc. 
-East Ne« York NMSC ' - 

East Tremont Early Childhood % Youth Oeveloprftent Center 
Educational A^^iance 

* * . 

Educational Foundation of the New York Board of Trade, Inc. 
Ecqnomic and Manpower Corp Clerical 

Federation Employment and Guidance Service 
Federation Emplo.yment & Guidance Service JETS 
Federation of the Handicapped New Careers for the Aged - 
Find Aid for The Aged Project FIND 
Flair Personnel Agency 
Fort Greene Conuiuinlty Corporation > 
Fort Greene Cofml'nity Corporation 
Fort Greene MHSC ■ ^ 



FounHatlon for the ConmunUy of Art' sts Art Work 
Front .Desk Agency • / . 

Furriers Joint council of New York Training ComniU tee of the Fur Manuf. 

Haini Hon System Agency 

Harleffn Tejms for Self-Help Inc. 

Harl|iey House ^ " . - • 

Haryou-Act NMSC / 

Hellenic Anierican Neighborhood Action tojOTittee 
Hi sh School Volunteer Progran 

Hispanic Labor Comrrittee 

I .'■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ . 

Hispanic Labor Committee AFL-CIO 

r - ■ 

Hunts Point ConiTiunlty Corporation ' • "* 

t ' ' ■ • • • ' " 

Hunts Point Mu=Hi-Service NMSG ' 

i^unts Point Youth Employment Program In-Sehod Program 
Hunts Point Yputh Empjoyment Program Out of School Program 
Independence House ' ' 

Industrial Home for the 01 ind Mult i-Handicappe^Occupational Training 
IndustrialTraining Association of Brooklyn, Inc. 
Inner City Rlsources*Teani,Jnc. 

Institute of New Cinem;^ Artists Third World Cinema Productions 
Interim Association of^ushwick, " 
International League for the Repatriation of Russian Jews 
International Union - UAW Joh Development .& Training Department 
Italian-American Alliance ^ 
JiTfnaica NAACP - 



Jobs for Youth, Inc. 

juvenile Delinquents and Ex-offfjnders - Vocational Counseling and 

Placement \ 
fCarp & Sachs Employ Agency 
Kennady Cawnunlty Center 
Kent Personnel Agency v - 

Kingshridge %1gbts Community {Renter - 
Lenox Hill HeighhorhooH Association 
Lwer Eastside tmc 

lower l-.'estside NMSC . . ■ : 

M & f1 Personnel Inc. 

Management Recruiters Employment 

Manhattan Sowery Project , ^ ,' ' . - 

Manpov/er Service Center 

M.A.S.H. (nobilization for Adolescent Student Health * ' 
riassive Economic NeighborhoodjDevelopHiient, Inc. - 
.Mayor 't Office of the Handicapped . . " 

Tfideracion de Organizaciones Hispanas del Sur rie Brooklyn, Inc. 

H. E.N.D. --Massive Economic Neighborhood Developmf>nt 
Hid k'est Side Communi ty Corp. 

Mid-Westside HMSC> 

* ■ . 

riini Institute Inc. - Ypung Adults Training Progr^ 
flini-sterial Interfaith Association 
■ f-tohicentrics Inc. 
ftohiljzation' of Youth, Inc. y 



' tlotnlfzatlon for Youth Nev/ Health Occupatfons 
Hcrrisania 

Mosque of Islanilc Brptherhood Inc. 



Geneva ' 

. ■ f ■ ' _ ' . ■ ■ ..... 

National Society for Hebrev/ nay Schools • V -, 

? Neighborhood House, Inc. . ' - 

NAACP iMicfiflanhattan Branch Project Rehound 1, 
NatlonarAssociatldn for Puerto Rican Civil Rights, Inc. 
National Council.. of Young Israel Dignity of Einplo,yment In Training 
rjattortal Puerto Rican Fortwi, Inc. Opportunities for 811 inqual Secretaries 
National Puerto Rican Fortra Veteran Outreach 

Natlonal PuertoRicanForOT. Inc. Clerical, FiscarSkills 
National Society for Hebrew Day Schools 

Hev.' YorkVCIty Central Latw- Council AFL/CIO PlaQement Program ' . - 

New York CUyJh'ssioh ociety ' ' . ^ 

N.Y.S, Departfient of U^^r Hanpov/er Services Division Tuition Pa.vment Progr 

Manhattan Youth Opportunity Center " 

N.Y. State Manpov;er Service 

Now York State Department of Corvnerce 

New York St|ite Department of Cnirrorce/Staiip ' . ' 

New York State Department of Civil "Service 
New York Urban Coalition - * 

Npw York. Urban League, Incf , . : 

Norman Emplo^ent Agency 

Nor th'^st Bronx Cofmfhity, Corp., ' | 



/ ■ ■ -49- ■ :^ 

Oceanhlir Srovmsvine Corporatia^ 

OH?.n Personnel Agency # 

f 

Operation Open City, Inc. Energy Conservation Weatherizati 
Opportufiities Industrialization Center of New Yorlt. Inc. #? 
Opportunities Industrialization Center of New York, Inc.- 
Pavil Hon Don^stic Agency . - 
"Peoples ncve.lopmr?nt Corp. ' ' 

Police Athletic League, Inc. 
.PrivatI" Concerns Inc. ^ 
Project Rrren Hopo Services for Wow?n, Inc. 
Puerto Rican Association for Social Action, Inc. 
Puerto Rican Community Development Project Inc. 
Puerto Rican Council v 
Puerto.Rican Family Institute, Ine. 

Puerto Rican^Sturiies Department Queens Col Ipge 

P^jerto Rican 4^aterfront Center, Inc. ' . * 

Qualicap Community Corporation 

Qualicap msc ' • • . 

Queens Academies 

Queens L.P.N. Association Nursing Care Training 
RCA Region B 

Renigades Housing Development Movement, Inc. ^ * 

Rockaway Community Corporation . 
RPCkaway tmsc. 

SCS Susiness ^ Technical Institute, Inc. 



■ -so-' ■ ■ , ■ . • , • 

services, for Rehabilitation in Addiction (S.E.R.A.) 
Shevet y Hu'iah Resnich/Institute of Technology ' ^ 
Smith Employment Aqency * 

* ■ • / ' 

Snelling'^& Snel ling Agency ' 

Society; for Ethical Culture in the City of New York 

South Bronx CoTvnunity Corp. 

South Forty Corporation Career Development Progr an for Ex-Of fenders, 
South Side United Los- Sures 
' South Street- Seaport Museum Pioneer Harin^ School 
Stanton Agency . , ' . ; : 

Statcn Island Comnwnity Corporation V . 
Staten Island mSC ■ ' 

Staten Island Uf-ban League 
Staff Builders Temp. Personnel 
^tewart-Mpire Ltd. 
Sunset Park NMSC ' 

Sunset Park United Comwinity Efforts, Inc. 
Tremont Comiiwnity Corp. 
Tremont NMSC ' " « . / 

■Trinity Avoniie Block Association 

Upper Wests ide Cofmiunity Corporcit ion 
Upper Wests ide NfjSC 
Urban Corps 

Urban League of Greater New 'York 
Union Hispanica de Suffolk County 
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Unibn Srttlemont MerficaT Transcribr^^/Cler^k-Tvpi st. 
' Uninn Spttlement/Mldidwt 
United Bronx Parents 

United Neighborhood Houses \ " • ' 
United Harlem Growth Inc. 

Unskilled-Vocational Guidance, Jraininq and Job Placeflient 
Upper Broni( N.A.P,R.A. ■ ' ' 

Upper West Side Cormi. : Association 
Vadco 

Vision in Developing Ecnnomic Opportunity fVIDEO? 
yista-.Rikers I sfand Project 
■ Vocational Foundation, Inc. 

Vocational; Foundation, Inc. Ex-Addict Skills Training Progrj^ 

Williamsburg Community ^poration 

Williamsburg Employment graining Center 

Wniianisburg NMSC ^ ' i- 

V/right Eniplowent Agency ♦ 

Yeshiva Kehilath Yakov Secretarial Emplo^yment ^ 
Youth Employment Program ' / - • ' 

Yf'CA Counseling and Testing Serv-ice 
YWCA of thq. City of New York Women's Center 
Young AHylt 'Institute * 
vYouth Emplo;yment Program I,r)/School Archdiocese of New York 
Youth Services Agency (YSA) fJeighborhood Youth Corps. 
Youth Opportunity Centers' ' . ' • 

Youth Vocational Guidance Training and Job Placement 
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